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THE CIRCULAR 


Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
end the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its alm, however, 
js to give its readers alsoa supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Texus—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper.should return 
Qs a copy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 
simple order, * Discontinue ’ 

Address ‘“* THE CIRC'TLAR, Oneida, N. Y."* 





Support of the Circular. 

As will be seen by the foregoing terms, the 
Circular is offered to those who wish it, as the 
gospel is, without money and without price.— 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the fun:ls of the Oneida Community and its branch- 
es; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Free Dairy Reciaiovs Press, as the comple- 
ment an‘l consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance 
the Bible Society, and endows it annually with a 
Yevenue of three hundred thousand dollars, 





What Ought to be Done. 

1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. Tae press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instru.avntality of iastruction. Therefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

8 Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more cifective than bovk-making, because 
more continuous and universal in its operation. Re- 
ligion ougut, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism 

4 Lhe Duily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-:aak- 
ing. and for the samerenson. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit tc the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press 





y MANUFACTURE 
Superior Steel-Traps, for hunters and frontier 
men; *nameled fraveling-Bags; Palme 
Leaf Hats; Caps; Satin Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT &ORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c, 
Green #& FPreservea 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES; 
ALSO IN 
SEWING, SADDLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS, 
Orders for any of the above articles directed to 
THE COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. ¥ 
will receive prompt attention. 


I DD I nnn mn. 


Publications. 


THE BEREAN; A Manual ‘or the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—-By J. H. Noyes 
Price, $1 50 
The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 

Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin. The New 

Birth. The Second Coming. Resurrection. Origin of Evil. Our 

Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death. Con- 

densation of Life, &c. &c,—treated strictly according to 

Bible evidences. but developing many new and interesting 

conclusions, differing widely from those of the old Theology 

All who wish to anderstand Bisux Commi nisw—its constitu- 

tional basis. and prospects of success—should acquaint them 

selves with the contents of this book. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilat'on from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches: presenting. 
in connection with their History, » summary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; 
fended by J. H. Novas. 


Explaired and de- 
Pamphlet 64 cts. 


Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnishel: and any of the 
above Publications may be sent hy mail to al! parts | 
of the country 


‘|The Oneiax Community: 


Where and What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 200 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa) proportions They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card. 

—The Community has been established here eleven 
years, and is self-supporting. There are two branch 
communities, one located at Wallingford, Conn., 
and the other at Putney, Vermont, which are also 
self-supporting.! 

--The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body ; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community. 

—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRA ‘ION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE SPIRIT OF Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bib/e Communism. 
a panphiet of 128 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a govd spirit, securing 
VITAL ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of FREE cRITICISM 
on the part of all its members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a tru- 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
-|societys, They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

—-The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full 
to the extent of their convenient capacity. Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to build» much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 


Home. 

—Tue Circucar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one. Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
its usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift. 

The following may serve as a condensed formula of 

PRINCIPLES ANIL MEASURES 
The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christ in the 
interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70 
Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the Kingdom in the Heavens 
Resurrectien of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion tor distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening 

Lord’s Supper at every \eal 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 





Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 
A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and devo- 
‘ted to God. 
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Ownership of man. 
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God’s 


The great idea of genuine Abolitionism 
is, that man has no right to assume the 
ownership of his fellow-man. We heart- 
ily believe this to be the truth. But we 
conceive that the proper scope and bound- 
ary of this truth may be, and has been 
mistaken. It has an easy transition 
from the proposition that man has no 
right to assume the ownership of his fel- 
low-man, to the more absolute proposi- 
tion, that man has no right to be the 
owner of his fellow-man, whatever may 
be his method of gaining title. We be- 
lieve that the Vermont Judge, who said 
to the slave-pursuer, ‘‘ Show me a bill of 
sale from God Almighty, and I wili de- 
liver up the fugitive’—not only uttered 
a shrewd and sound judgment, but sug- 
gested a condition of surrender, which is 
in its nature possible, and which has ac- 
tually existed. Moses and the Israelites 
could show a bill of sale from God Al- 
mighty, as their authority for exercising 
ownership over their Canaanite captives 
The true theory of human rights denies 
all right of ownership as between man and 
man, but that theory is carried too fur 
when it denies the right of God to give 
man title to his fellow-man.* 

Still mere flagrantly do the advocates 
of human rights trespass on the rights of 
God, when they extend their doctrine of 
equality and independence so far as to 
exclude and denounce the idea of man’s 
being owned at all. Usurped ownership 
is an abomination ; but ownership itself, 
especially God’s ownership, even though 
man is the article of property—must be 
distinguished from usurpation, and ex- 
empted from condemnation. It is a com- 
mon thing for Abolitionists to declaim 
about the dreadful wrong of reducing 
men to“ chattels,” “ articles of property,” 
“things,” &c. And doubtless the wrong 
at which they aim, viz., the making of 
men articles of ordinary merchandise, is 
dreadful. But let us beware of “ rooting 
up the wheat with the tares.” There is 
no truth more prominent in the Bible, or 
more vitally connected with the essence 
of Bible-religion, than that expressed in 
the words of Paul, ‘‘ YE ARE NOT YOUR 
own.” 1Cor. 6: 19. There is no trait 
of character which so decisively marks 
the difference between the righteous and 
the “ uncircumcised in heart,” as that 
meekness which concedes to God the per- 








*These principles do not interfere at all with the 
practical object of American Aboliticnism, for two 
reasons: 1, because American slaveholders cannot 
show a bill of sale from God, and, 2, because in as- 
senting to the Declaration of Independence, and 
avowing before the world the principles of the Revo- 
lution, they have barred themselves from all justi- 
fication of slavery. We advocate the immediate av- 
olition of American Slavery, not because we con 
ceive that the Bible condemns man’s ownership of 
man as intrinsically and necessarily wrong: but 
because the American people, in the Declaration of 
Independence, have actually given a deed of eman- 
cipation to their slaves: and must therefore be hyp- 
ocrites and swindlers, so long as the engagements 
of that deed are not fulfilled They have pledged 
themselves to the maintenance of the principle that 
« all men are created free and equal,” and there- 
fore are outrageously dishonest while they allow 
multitudes within their borders, to be born and live 
in slavery. ‘‘Itis better not to vow, than to vow 





and not to pay.” 


fect BLA and control of man, If 
the essence of slavery is unconditional 
and perpetual subjection to the will of 
another, then truly, (however odious may 
be the term,) slavery to God, our Crea- 
tor and Redeemer, is the chief end of 
man, Any abhorrence of “ chattelship,” 
which corrupts or confuses our recogni- 
tion of God’s right of ownership over us, 
is an ewanation from the evil one. 

* Man sunk toa thing /” exclaims T. D. 
Weld (ir his “ Bible Argument,”) as if 
the thought were self-evidently horrible ; 
and horrible it was, as Weld entertained 
it. But let us not forget that the Bible 
does not scruple even to “ sink man to a 
thing” before God. “Shall the thing 
formed say to him that formed it, Why 
hast thou made me thus ?” Rom. 9 : 20. 


“A man’s right to himself, (says the 
same writer,) is the only right absolutely 
original and intrinsic—his right to any 
thing else is merely relative to this, i 
derived from it, and held only by virtue 
of it, SeLF-RIGHT is the foundation- 
right--the postin the middle, to which all 
other rights are fastened.” However true 
this may be in the sphere of man’s rela- 
Lion to man, it is not true in the great 
scale which embraces God as one of the 
parties whose rights are to be deter- 
mined; and a “Bible Argument” certainly 
ought to have reference to that scale.— 
God’s right to all the works of his hands, 
including man—body and soul, “is the on- 
ly right absolutely original and intrinsic— 
the foundation-right—the post in the 
middle, to which all other rights are fa-t- 
ened.” Man has no primary right to him- 
self; and he who says he has, (in the 
strong language of Weld,) “ destroys the 
foundations, annihilates all rights, and 
rushes upon JEHOVAH.” 


To be owned by another, is not evil in 
itself. It is evil or good, according to 
the character of the owner, and his mode 
of exercising ownership. To be owned 
by a man, in all ordinary cases, at least, 
is evil ; Secause man is weak and selfish, 
and can exercise ownership, only by ex- 
ternal authority, which degrades its sub- 
ject. But to be owned by God is good ; 
because God is benevolent, and can ex- 
ercise his ownership by spiritual posses- 
which exalts and glorifies its sub- 
jects. Slavery, as it exists m the world, 
is degrading—not because the ownership 
which exists in it is so entire; but be- 
cause it is so imperfect. Slaveholders 
have possession only of the bodies of their 
slaves ; and they therefore rule them as 
mere beasts of burden. Whereas, if they 
could take possession of the heart and in- 
tellect—could own the whole man, and 
develop all his powers by spiritual influ- 
ence, the slave would be to the master, 
as his body ; “and no man hateth his 
own flesh, [tho’ it is his chattel,] but 
nourisheth and cherisheth it.” It is be- 
cause mau cannot thus possess his fellow- 
man, that he is unfit for the trust of 
ownership over him, And because God 
can thus possess and exalt our whole na- 
| ture, we need not be afraid or ashamed to 
| yield ourselves as chattels into his hands. 


sion, 
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Doubt--its Character and Cure. 





“He that doubteth is damned.” Doubt 
is a spirit—not an intellectual difficulty, 
but a spirit that lurks about the heart, 
and poisons action in its source. It in- 
fests the whole domain of morality, takes 
possession of the conscience, and preys 
upon the life. Persons uncer the control 
of this spirit, cannot do right, if they try 
ever so hard. A doubtful conscience is 
never satisfied : doing and not doing are 
all the same to it, and both are wrong, 
because doubt is itself the essence of 
damnation. The two universes of doing 
and not doing, stretch away from us on 
either hand, both, to the eye of faith, 
beautiful and pure, equally covered with 
the sunshine of God. Our pathway lies 
in the line of decision and choice be- 
tween them. And right here, in the 
pivot of action, the serpent of Doubt 
lies coiled up, ready to strike. Which- 
ever way we turn, whether in the way of 
choosing or refusing, doing or not doing, 
he will endeavor to get ina doubt. One 
poisonous scratch of his fangs in the be- 
ginning of an action, if allowed to work, 
will damn it, though in form it be alto- 
gether right ; and on the other hand, a 
doubtful abstinence from action is equally 
a matter of torment. ‘“ Whatsoever is 
not of faith is sin.” 


The remedy for this serpent bite, is 
the spirit of certainty which God gives. 
Faith as well as doubt is hanging about 
the pathway of life, and the infusion of 
its influence is quite as active and per- 
vading as the poison of itsenemy. Faith 
makes every thing an ordinance of good, 
and quickens both action and abstinence 
with the assurance of God. To Faith all 
things are lawful ; the universe is open 
to it, and nothing can bring it into bond- 
age or fear, because Faith is the spirit of 
the living God, the Creator and Owner 
of all things. To Doubt, nothing is law- 
ful, but every thing must block its way, 
because it is unequivocally the spirit of 
Satan. 

To those who are harassed with the 
doubting demon, we should say, Do not 
uttempt to settle the things that are 
doubtful by intellectual effort. You may 
work upon them to eternity, and come to 
the same conclusion five hundred times 
in a year, and yet be no nearer a peaceful 
teimination. Understand that the diffi- 
culty is not in the things themselves, or 
in your natural ability to perceive the 
truth anc be at peace, but that it is the 
work of a wicked and malignant spirit, 
who will not let your conscience be at 
rest. Seeing this, rouse yourself to hate 
the spirit of doubtfulnesss as you do dam- 
nation ; and be content with nothing 
but a thorough victory which shall clear 
you of the poison. Look to God for the 
opposite spirit—for unlabored faith and 
certainty. So we shall “ walk in the light, 
as he is in the light, the blood of Jesus 
Chrisi his son cleansing us from all sin.” 





I believe the first test of a truly great man is his 
humility. Ido not mean, by humility, doubt of his 
ewn power, or hesitation in speaking of his opin- 
ions; but a right understanding of the relation be- 
tween what he can do and say, and the rest of the 
world’s sayings and doings. All great men not 
only know their business, but usually know that 
they know it: and are not only right in their main 
opinions, but they usually know that they are mght 
in them ; only they do not think much of themseives 
on that account. Arnolfo knows he can build a 
sxood dome at Florence; Albert Durer writes calmly 
to one who had found fault with his work, ‘It can- 
not be better done;’ Sir Isaac Newton knows that 
he has worked out a problem or two that would 
have puzzled anybody else;—vnly they do not ex- 


worship them; they have a curious under-sense of 
powerlessness, feeling that the greatness is not im 
them, but through them; that they could not do or 
be anything else than God had made them.—Rus- 
kin. 
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“The Irrepressible Conflict” 





Is the oft-quoted phrase upon which the 
changes are rung in the political papers now-a- 
days. It originated with Mr. Seward, who in a 
speech at Auburn, last year, declared that there 
was an irrepressible conflict in this country be- 
tween Slavery and Freedom, which would go on 
until all the States of the Union were slave-holding 
or non-slaveholding States. This was merely the 
announcement in ne w terms, of a patent, existing 
fact, which was plain enough to be seen and 
known of all men; but it seems to have given a 
new impetus te the Slavery discussion. The 
Southern press, both north and south, took it up 
and wade it the text for daily and weekly ser- 
mous. The Jate affair of Brown at Harper’s Fer- 
ry will not be likely to hasten the disuse of the 
term, or allay discussion of the fact which it 
names. There is an “ irrepressible conflict” be- 
tween Freedom and Slavery which cannot be ig- 
nored or covered up by moral apathy—but which 
must go on, must be decided. Wecan only hope 
that it may. as far as possible, be a moral and 
spiritual conflict in which truth and civilization 
shall win a peaceful victory; nota physical and 
bloody contest involving the horrible cont:ngencies 
of civil war. The efforts of the Italians to throw 
off the crushing yoke of despotism, tcuch the 
sympathies of thousands of Americans, who, at the 
same time, forget that in their own country are 
four millions of human beings groaning and bleed- 
ing under a worse despotism—a more terrible 
slavery—than Italy now knows. The day that 
sees the end of Slavery in this country and the 
overthrow of the reprobate governmental princi- 
pality which upholds it, will witness an event of 
far greater inyportance in the progress of mankind 
than would be the overthrow of all the thrones of 
Europe. 

Slavery is, however, only a grosser form of the 
principality of selfishness to which the mass of 
men, north and south, are in bondage. And back 
of this irrepressible conflict which claims the at- 
tention of the people, there is another still more 
irrepressible conflict organizing between selfish 
ness and unselfishness, between sin and holiness, 
between individualism and brotherhood, between 
the kingdom of Satan and the kingdom of God. 
And it is a conflict which will go on until the 
whole country is conquered to Christ and _holi- 
ness, and sin forever cast out; and it may safely 
be asserted that it is only in the decision of this 
latter conflict that the former will be decided.— 
In the victory of righteousness in the hearts of 
the nation, will come the victory over every form 
of evil. If the north would overthrow the slave- 
power and purge the naiion from its blighting 
spirit and presence, let them first purify them- 
selves from their bondage to sin and mammon. 
Until they do this they will fail—there is an 
Achan in their camp. Our hope for the over- 
throw of Slavery is not in insurrections nor in 
the imposing Republican party, but in the organi- 
zation of a party, here at the North, of righteous 
men, whose platform shall be, not “No more 
slave territory,” but, No more sin, no more 
selfishness— but Holiness, Communism, and the 
Kingdom of God. 

It is not necessary to go to Wushington, or 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line, to fight Slavery. 
Slavery is but a branch of the great tree of evil 
whose root is sin. Whoever strikes a blow 
against sin and selfishness, whoever is cherishing 
in his heart that faith in Jesus Christ which 
overcometh the Wicked One, and seeks to gain 
a foothold in this world for the Primitive Church, 
is doing more to free the world from Slavery than 
a legion of hobby-riding Abolitionists. God 
speed the irrepressible conflict between Holiness 
and sin everywhere.—T. L. P. 





Exchanges. 

All the Year Round. This entertaining, weekly 
periodical, conducted by Charles Dickens, will 
hereafter be issued in this country in monthly 
parts. Itis published by J. M. Emerson and Co., 
37 Pars Row, New-York. Price $3,00 a year. 








Life Illustrated, published by Fowler and Wells, 


pect their fellow-men therefore to fall down and, has recently been improvea by the addition of a 


new and useful department tu its variety of con- 
tents, under the head of ‘The Builder,’ devoted 
to the discussion of Practical Architecture. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





Foreign. 

The Great Eastern has performed her second 
trial trip, viz., from Portland (Eng.) to Holyhead, 
on the N. W. coast of Wales, ina manner which 
is said to be highly satisfactory. The distance 
gone overin this trip, is stated at 480 knots, 
which was accomplished in about forty hours, 
making an average,on the whole run, of a little 
over twelve knots (or fifteen miles) an hour, though 
for a great part of the voyage the ship was only 
going at half speed. The weather during the trip 
was squally, and at times a heavy ground-swell 
was experienced, causing, according to some ac- 
counts, a good deal of pitching and rolling of the 
vessel, while others say that the motion was at 
all times stight, and that che ship was under the 
most perfect control. Her commander, Capt. 
Harrison, is confident that the vessel may be de- 
pended on to average 154 knots, or 18 miles an 
hour; and under favorable circumstances of wind 
and weather, to make from 17 to 18 knots, or 
about 22 miles anhour. Subsequent accounts say 
that the Great Easiern was attracting great 
crowds of excursiontsts to Holyhead, and that the 
Queen was to visit her during her sojourn in 
Wales. The London Times, however, criticises 
somewhat the performance of the vessel on this 
trial trip, and draws unfavorable conclusions from 
the speed then attained which it says is not very 
considerably above that of the Persia, though the 
tonnage is more than four times greater. And 
considering the immense cost of building the 
Great Eastern, and the great expense of working 
her—burning as sh» does at least two hundred 
and seventy tons o! coal a day, and carrying an 
enormous crew—the Times thinks that “ unless 
she presents a mcre decided superiority to other 
vessels than she at present seems to do, she will 
hardly be taken for a model.” It is stated that 
much remains to be done in the way of making 
ready for an Atlantic cruise, and it is still un- 
certain when the great ship will sail for this 
country. It is even thought quite doubsful 
w hether she will start for America this winter. 

Robert Stephenson, the eminent English engin- 
eer, died at his residence in London on the 12:h 
of October. 

The French Moniteur officially announces that 
on the 17th a Treaty of Peace was signed at 
Zurich between France and Austria. A dispatch 
to the Londen Post, dated che 18th, states that 
three distinct instruments would be signed at 
Zurich; the Treaty between France and Sardinia 
would be signed ina day or two; and a third, 
a tripartite treaty, would be signed subsequently. 

The contemplated European Congress appears 
now to have been determined upon, It is8aid that 
eleven powers will meet, viz: The five great 
Powers, and Sardinia, Spain, Sweden, Portugal, 
Naples, and Rume. The London Post, however, 
says, that England is pledged to enter no Congress 
unless the independence and free action of Central 
Italy are previously understood to be guaranteed. 

The question of the debt of Lombardy, which 
Austria demanded should be assumed by Sar- 
dinia, (in the cession to be made cf Lombardy,) 
had bven referred to the arbitration of the king of 
the Belgians; and the latest account states that 
his decision had been made. and had reached Zu- 
rich, though its terms had not been announced. 

The report that France claimed 500,000,000 f. 
from Piedmont, as indemnity for the war, is pro- 
nounced unfounded. The French Government, 
having made advances to Piedmont, before and 
during the war, to the extent of 60,000,000f. 
now claims only a reimbursement of that sum. 

Affairs in Italy continue to be in an excited 
and uncertain state. Garibaldi proclaims to his 
soldiers that the hour of a new struggle approaches. 
The Pope has left Rome, when to return nene can 
tell. The Sardinian Minister, too, had received 
his passports, and was leaving Rome. 


A dispatch from Florence states that the exe- 
quator of the American Consul at Leghorn, Mr. 
Joseph Binda, had been withdrawn on account of 
his having engaged in political intrigues. Anex- 
planatory dispatch had been sent to President 
Buchanan by the Florentine Cabinet. 

A formidable conspiracy in Turkey, to over- 
throw the Government, to compel the abdication 
of the Sultan, and to place his brother on the 
throne, was discovered on the 18th of September. 
and on the 24th 3,000 persons were arrested on 
account of it. 





The news received in England by the India and 
China mails, states that Mr. Ward, the American 
Minister to China, had been courteously received 
at Pekin. It was reported that he would be at 
Shanghae about the end of August, and that he 
expected to be able to send home a ratified treaty 
by the following mail. 

Great Balloon Experiment, 

The largest balloon ever made, is now being 
filled with gas, at Reservoir Square, in the city 
of New-York. It was constructed under the su- 
perintendence of T. S. Carlincourt Lowe, whose 
intention is to attempt the crossing of the Atlan- 
tic with it. Of the size of this balloun some idea 
may be formed frum the following statistics 
which we take from the Scientific American: 
Greatest diameter 130 feet ; transverse di:meter 
104 feet; hight from valve co boat 350 feet; 
weight, with outfit, 34 tuns; lifting power 224 
tuns; capacity of gas-envelop, 725,000 cubic feet. 
The City of New-York, as the balloon is called, is 
therefore nearly five times larger than the largest 
balloon ever before built. 

The basket of the balloon is 20 feet in circum- 
ference, is circular and is surrounded by canvas, 
and will carry a lime stove, invented by O. A. 
Gager, which it is clairsed will furnish heat with- 
out fire, being intended only for warming pur- 
poses. It isone anda half feet high and two 
feet square, and is a new feature in air-voyages. 

“ Dropping below the basket is a metallic life- 
boat, in which is placed an Ericsson engine. 
Capt. Ericsson's invention is therefore to be tried 
in mid-air. Its particular purpose is the control 
of a propeller, rigged upon the principle of the 
screw, by which it is proposed to obtain a regu- 
lating power. The application of the mechunical 
power is ingeniously devised. The propeller is 
fixed in the bow of the life-boat, projecting at an 
angle of about 45 degrees. From a wheel at the 
extremity, twenty fans radiate. Each of these 
fans is five feet in length, widening gradually 
from the point of contact with the screw to the 
eatremity, where the width of each is 14 feet. 
Mr. Lowe claims that by the application of these 
mechanical contrivances, his air-ship can be readi- 
ly raised or lowered, to seek different currents of 
air; that they will give him ample steerage-way 
and they will prevent the rotary motion of the 
machine. in applying the principle of the fan, he 
does not claim any new discovery, but simply a 
practical development of the theory advanced by 
other aéronauts, and partially reduced to practice 
by Ciarles Greene, the celebrated English aéro- 
naut. Mr Lowe contends that the application 
of machinery co aerial navigation bas been long 
enough ainere theory. He proposes to reduce the 
theory to practice, and see what will come of it. It 
is estimated that the raising and lowering power 
of the machinery will be equal to a weight of 300 
pounds; the fans being so adjusted as to adwit of 
very rapid motion upward or downward. As the 
loss of three or four pounds only is sufficient to ena- 
ble a balloon to rise rapidly, and as the escape of s 
very small portion of the gas suffices to reduce its 
alutude,Mr Lowe regards this systematic regula- 
tor quite sufficient to enable him to control his 
movements, and to keep at any altitude he desires. 
It is his intention to ascend to a hight of three or 
four miles at the start, but this altitude will not be 
permanently sustained. He prefers, he says. to 
keep within a respectable distance of mundane 
things, where he ‘can see folks.’ It is to be 
hoped his machinery will perform all that he an- 
ticipates from it. It is a novel affair throughout, 
and avariety of new applications remain to be 
tested. Mr. Lowe, expressing the utmost confi- 
dence in all the appomtments of his apparatus, 
assured us that he would certainly go; and, as 
certainly, would go into the ocean or deliver a 
copy of Monday’s Times in London on the fol- 
lowing Wednesday. He proposes to effect a 
landing in England or France, and will take a 
course north of east. A due easterly course 
would land him in Spain; but to that course he 
objects. He hopes to make the trip from this 
city to London in 48 hours; certainly in 64 hours. 
He scouts the idea of danger, gues about his pre- 
parations deliberately, and promises himself a 
good time.” 


The balloon is made of oiled muslin. Its in- 
flation will be made with zas from the pipes of 
the Manhattau Gas Company. A week or two 
will probably serve to demunstrate its success or 
failure. Mr. Lowe has been backed by wealthy 
men who are confident of his success. 





Facts and Tonics. 


....A letter is published in the Buffalo, (N. Y.) 
papers, signed by Hon. Millard Fillmore, S. G. 
Haven and a number of influential citizens, ad- 
dressed to Rollin Germain, requesting hiin to 
make a public explanation of his principles of con- 
Struction tor steam navigation. He proposes to 
establish, amongst others, the following propos- 
itiuns :—that steamers may be constructed to run 
vve hundred miles an hour, and so strong that the 
greatest oceanic forces would not endanger their 
safety; that the economy of their movements 
will be such as to reduce the cost of transporta- 
tion to less than one fifth of the present rates; 
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senger list, and fuel enough for a voyage round 
the world, they would not draw over twenty two 
fect; and that as a war ship one would be an 
overmatch to all existing navies. Mr. Germain, 
has made the subject his study for thirteen years» 
and now makes it public for the first time. Emi- 
nent engineers of the United Staves pronounce 
the plan practicable and destined to work a com- 
plete revolution in steam navigat‘on.—Spring- 
field Republican. 

_..-In the items of foreign news it is stated that 
the American Consul General in Japan, Mr. Har- 
ris, has lately removed from Nangasaki to Kana- 
gawa, near Yeddo. A temple has been allotted 
him there for a residence, as at the former place, 
and the house with its grounds is fit residence for 
an emperor. it is 165 feet long and 75 wide and 
may be divided into 24 comfortable apartments. 
There are large and beautiful grounds, covered 
with shade and fruit-trees, a pond with goldfish 
and choice fowl, and every accessory to a Japan- 
ese residence. ‘lhe Japanese collected in crowds 
to look at Mr. Harris and his suite as they went 
to his residence, and it was with difficulty the 
Japanese officers kept a passage open for them, so 
eager was the curiosity. The Japanese have doub- 
led the price of provisions sold t- foreigners, and 
and are making some difficulty about the value of 
foreign coins, showing that their intercourse with 
the outside world is making them sharper. 

_...The official French account of the battle 
of Solferino, made the French loss 15,000 and 
the Piedmontese 6.000—21,000 in all. But the 
hospital statistics and the army registers furnish 
statistics which show that the loss was more 
than double the figures of the official reports, and 
that the French and Sardinians killed and wound- 
ed at Solferino were 45,000. There were 5,000 
French and 4,000 Sardinians left dead on the 
field, and of the 34,000 wounded, more than 
3,000 died. 

....Sir John Bowring thinks China is to 
solve the problem of a supply of cotton, inde- 
pendent of the United States. The Chinese now 
raise a large amount of the staple for their own 
use, and if they had better seed and were taught 
the American modes of cleaning and preparing it 
for market, might produce an almost unlimited 
quantity, China being a natural cottun country.— 
A few years ago, the silk harvest was in peril, 
and one of the most important of British manu- 
factures was believed to be in a state of danger ; 
but in two years China was enabled to send ten 
millions sterling worth of silk, fitted and prepar- 
ed for the Engtish market. 

_..-Mr. Burton, the African and Arabian trav- 
eler, has written a letter to the Londvu Times, in 
which he states that the great lake supposed to 
occupy the center ot Equatorial Africa, is in real- 
ity four lakes—the Ujiji, visited by him in May, 
1857, the Nyanza, visited by Capt. Speke in July, 
1857, the Chama, whose position was fixed by 
Dr. Lacerda in 1794, and a fourth, the position of 
which had just been fixed by Dr. Livingstone 
They lie ranged in crescent shape, with the horns 
towards the East. 

....The great scientific event in France, is the 
discovery of a new planet by Robert Luther at 
Bilk, on the 22 ult. It belongs to the telescopic 
class, being of the tenth magnitude, and it is 
named Mnemosyne. It has since been seen at 
Paris and Berlin. 

_..-The 24th of November has been appointed 
for Thanksgiving, in the States of Connecticut, 
Maine, New York, and New Hampshire. 





An Oneida Journal. 


RANDOM NOTES. 


We are all busy just now. The farming group 
are harvesting the corn and other fall crops, and 
making arrangements for the coming of winter. 
They speak of being agreeably disappointed in the 
yield of corn—it 1s much better than was expected 
The nursery men are fitting up their department 
for the winter campaign of frosts—plowing the 
ground back against the roots of the nursery 
trees to prevent upheaving, mulching, &c. Mr. B. 
is busy at the lawns, flower-garden and green- 
house. The carpenters and masons are at work 
on the addition to the house, in regard to which 
we can say that every day gives opportunity to 
appreciate our enlarged conveniences. All these 
things, together with trap-making, bag-making, 
&e., &e., serve to keep us wide-awake and prevent 
our business capabilities from stagnating. We 
are thankful for plenty of work, and willing hands 
and heroic hearts to doit. The fruit men have 
sathered in a goodly supply of apples, which we 


that when loaded with a large freight, a full pas- 


prize highly among the items of winter fare. We 
are coming more and more to regard fruit asa 
necessary of life. Next after bread—perhapy 
sometime in the future it will take precedence 
even of that—ii is certainly the most important 
article of diet. 
speaking of fruits, says: 


and attestation of their value. 
which tastes good, and that best which relishes 
most. 

“ Of course, then, since fruits are more delicious, 
have a finer flavor and relish, than any other ar- 
ticle of diet. this superior deliciousness is the 
measure and proof of their corresponding dietetic 
value.” 

We opine there is more truth than fancy in this 
view, and that practical experience will yet dem- 
onstrate its soundness. The same writer thinks 
the grape shuuld take the highest rank among 
fruits. He says 

“Though all kinds are good in their respective 
places, yet some are goud, others better, and 
others still best, while some me is A. No. 1. Of 
course the latter will have the most exquisite 
taste and highest relish of all. True, each is spe- 
cifically adapted to its own season— the strawberry 
to late spring, and ovher berries to early sum- 
mer; others, again, to autumm and winter, while 
others still are sweet, and yet others sour, that 
each and all the creatures of tod may find a sup 
ply adapted to their particular tastes, and, there- 
fore, wants. 

‘But the vine peers above all its compeers, both 
in the universality with which it is relished, and 
in its surpassingly exquisite flavor, as well as sa- 
lient, invigorating, and physiological effects. Not 
that the luscious strawberry doves not exceed all 
praise; nor that the astringent and tonic black- 
berry is not even more meritorious than it is es- 
teemed to be; nor yet that the all-healing peach 
—a New England physician beeame celebrated 
for curing all chrome ailments by prescribing 
peaches—is not as good as it is luscious; nor that 
all who eat tie perpetual apples should not thank 
God for every apple eaten; nor that the still more 
delicious pear is not as useful as it is rich and Iux- 
urious, bat that, if man were to single out the 
one fruit, both the most delicinus and healthful 
of all others, that one would be the grape 
Doubtiess not a tithe of its useful applications to 
the cure of specitic ailments have yet been discov- 
ered ; as we are still discovering new uses for coal. 
iron, and wood, and even water, so the future 
will undoubtedly apply grapes not unly to the spe- 
cific cure of many more ills than now, but use it 
to induce many most desirable physiological and 
mental states. And the fact is peculiarly sig- 
nificant, that where it is most cultivated, it is 
the most highly prized. * . *: J 

“Mun requires warmth, cheer, glow, unima- 
tion, ecstasy, rapture, and exhilaration, espec- 
ially mental—that which is to the mind what 
some stituulunts or tunics are to the body—some- 
thing to animate, inspirit, and promote gayety 
and hilarity. Steady, monotenvus work creates 
dullness. Mirth and hope constitute two primi- 
ive mental faculties, the exercise of which is an 
imperious necessity. And the craving for alco- 
hohe exhilarations is wainly dne to the suppres- 
sion of mestal exhnlarations which human nature 
demands and must have from some source. Hence, 
denied it m this its ralural form, it chooses the 
gross form ou! intoxication as preferable to a dead 
monotony. Now grapes furnish just this very 
cheer. It delights, enriches, and warms the blood. 
sends it to the surface, and thereby relieves conges- 
tion. Vivucity is its legitimate product; no pana- 
cea equals it as a remedial agent. Nor is any form 
of mental discipline equally promotive of cerebral 
action, for afters relieving the brain of surplus 
blood it reimcreases its efficacy.”’ 

Apropos of this, our vineyards and trellises 
have furnished us with a liberal crop this year— 
nearly a tun of delicious, well-ripened clusters, 
the larger portion of which has been reserveu 
for our own table. There has been all along a 
growing taste and inspiration in the Community 
tor fruit-growing and the higher kind of horti- 
culture, and we expect in time to surround our- 
selves with an abundance of hardy fruits of all 
descriptions. The hardy fruits form, for this 
climate, the natural and true basis of fruit-grow- 
ing ; which secured, we can progress as Opportu- 
nity and meaus offer, into the nicer branches of 
orchard houses, graperies, &c. The cultivation 
of fruits under glass is yet in its infancy, but is 
destined undoubtedly to a large development in 
the future. It is interesting to notice the prog- 
ress of horticulture and fruit-growing during the 
last twenty-five years, and the continually in- 
creasing attention and enthusiasm that is being 
devoted to the subject. We have often thought 
that it was indicative of the incoming and inspira- 
tion of a higher spiritual life in the world. The 
life that is subject to the spirit of love and com- 
wonism, whose outward action is brotherhood 
and unity and the arts of peace, naturally re- 
quires a more refined outward aliment than the 
life that is impregnated aud filled with selfishness, 
and is enlisted in the contest of individual gain 
and ambition. 

We can report but little concerning our meet- 





ings for the past week or two. No topics of es- 
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pecial importance have been discussed. The 
three-quarter hour for reading, evenings, has been 


(occupied with ‘Beulah,’ a new novel by a young 
‘southern lady, Miss Evans. The scene is laid in 
a southern city. 
A writer in Life Illustrated, | \ustrative of southern life, aside from slavery, 


The story is to some extent il- 


which is not touched upon, but more particularly 


“Their deliciousness is the practical measure | of the mental and spiritual development of the 
That is good} 


young heroine, Beulah; in che course of which she 
is made to grapple with the subtile questions of 
metaphysical philosophy, German rativnalism, Em- 
ersonian transcendentalism, and infidelity. In the 
struggle, she loses the simple, trusting faith of 
her childhood, and gropes for a time in the dark 
and hideous night, and annd the soul-chilling and 
mephitic vapors of doubt and skepticism. But she 
finds no rest or hope in these miserable systems, 
and finally throws then overboard, and along 
with them her intellectual pride and independence, 
and returns to the Bible and Christ for salvation 
and the truth. Of course there is a love plot, 
which as usual, does not run altogether smoothly, 
but finally ends pleasantly. The book evinces a 
large intellectual power and grasp on the part of 
the young author, and will take a high rank 
among American works of fiction. It touches 
upon one of the sternest and «leepest questions of 
the hour—the prevailing skepticism and irreligion 
of the time. There is in this country a pervading 
spirit of unbelief and proud, independent, philo- 
sophical skepticism, which rejects Christ, scorns 
the Bible, and which feeds on the inane transcen- 
dental fatalism of Emerson anu the German me- 
taphysicians. It pervades the cultivated and edu- 
cated classes, it is invading the churches, leading 
captive thousands of restless minds which are re- 
coiling from the unsatisfying and illogical theolo- 
gy of orthodoxy, and the practical worldliness of 
professed Christians. We do not think Beulah 
answers satisfactorily this question; it needs a 
more profuund conception of the Bible, Christ 
and his gospel, than is furnished by the popular 
creeds, to solve it. She shows the utter impo- 
tency of skepticism or of any system that leaves 
out the Bible anda personal Savior, to satisfy the 
wants and the questionings of the human heart, 
but she fails to show the fullness and _ infinite 
scope of the remedy. A limited faith and an in. 
complete theology are vastly better than the hope- 
less blank of unbelief; but something better than 
either is needed. A book might be written—and 
it might take the form of a novel—which would 
point the way to this; which would show a clear 
pathway throngh all the wilderness of doubt and 
intellectual fully to the serene mvuuntains of truth 
and unclouded faith. There is an answer—an 
answer clear, perfect and unwavering—to every 
soul-question, in the Bible and in the Spirit 
which iuspired the Bible, and which is ready to 
meet and dwell with every humble, trathful, ear- 
nest, loving heart. 


Although we find but little to say of our 
daily doings at the present time, yet we realize 
that we are growing, thata good spirit surrounds 
usand is attracting us onward and upward. Unity 
prevails and draws our hearts into closer and 
closer contact with each other and with the 
heavens above us. Though it may be in the main 
a silent work, it is none the less a potent. one, 
The grand forces of the universe are the silent 
ones. The tree grows, stretching forth its 
branches toward the far-off heavens, clothing 
itself in mysteries of foliage and flower—and 
uttereth no speech. There is no sound from the 
stars as they perform their never-resting courses* 
So our life may be growing and chanzing ever. 
more into the unage of the heavenly, and yet be 
very still about it. Our hopes and aspirations 
do not grow dim, but brighter, for we know they 
are destined to aglorivus fruition. It is a good 
strain the poct sings: (2) knit 


There is a saying of the ancient sages : 
No nobte human thought, 

However buried in the dust of ages, 
Can ever come to nought. 


With kindred faith, that knows uo base dejection, 
Beyond the sages’ scope 
I see, afar, the final resurrection 
Of every glorious hope. 
T see, as parcel of a new creation, 
The beatific hour 
When every bud of lofty aspiration 
Shall blossom into flower. 
We are not mocked ; it was not in derision 
God made our spirits free ; 
The poet’s dreams are but the dim prevision 
Of blessings that shall be,— 
When they who lovingly have hoped aud trusted, 
Despite some transient fears, 
Shall see Life’s jarring elements adjusted, 
And rounded into spheres ! (Saze. 
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LIFE AND ITS PARASITES. 

There are two spirits at work in the 
universe. Qne is a spirit of power and 
growth, which is manifested in all forms 
of life, from the human down to the vege- 
table. This we may call the primary life 
of the universe ; it is living, loving, and 
productive of itself. And then ‘right 
over against’ this, there is a secondary 
life, which lives upon the primary. This is 
parasite life. Every form of good life has 
its parasite, or corresponding evil life. 
You never saw a beautiful flower or plant 
that was not persecuted by a peculiar in- 
sect. You do not often find the same insect 
upon different plants—each one has its 
own parasite. If a dahlia, for instance, 
is planted in the garden, in some way or 
other, no one knows how, a particular kind 
of worm finds its way to it, and will be 
found preying upon it. So of corn, wheat, 
and all kinds of plants. 

The principle, that all good life has its 
corresponding parasite, applies to spirit- 
ual as well natural life. Every spirit has 
its corresponding parasite. And here let 
me say, it is very important that we fully 
realize that our interiors—our stomachs, 
&c.—are the habitations of actual, living 
spirits. We see, in the case of children, 
that their stomachs are often the abodes 
of vermin. When the life has become 
civilized enough to expel vermin from it, 
it may still not be refined enough to en- 
tirely expel the parasite life ; and so we 
are tormented by it in various subtile.ways, 
until by virture of our union with the su- 
perior life of Christ, we can repulse it at 
all points, Here comes in the great sig- 
nificance of Peter’s exhortation—“ Be so- 
ber, be vigilant ; because your adversary 
the devil, asa roaring lion, walketh about, 
seeking whom he may devour.” (1 Pet. 
5: 8.) The devil does not come in the 
shape of. a lion, neither does he give any 
particular notice of his approach ; but he 
isa spiritual parasite, who is seekirg, in 
subtile ways, to destroy God’s beautiful 
universe, human beings among the rest. 

What is required, in order that we 
may live eternally in peace and happi- 
ness, is to get free from all the forms of 
this parasite life. All trouble and all 
evil, we may say, is caused by vermin— 
by parasite life; and what we need, is 
an effectual vermifuge ; and this we 
have in the word of God! It is a nice 
and difficult operation to destroy the 
parasite life ; but the word of God (our 
vermifuge) is able to doit, and nothing 
else can. “ All things are naked and 
open unto the eyes of him with whom we 
have to do.” The word of God is the 
most efficacious medicine in the world.— 
It is a perfect catholicon for all diseases 
of soul and body ; and it may be taken 
by all—by the young and the aged, the 
weak and the robust. ; 

There is the same desire on the part of 
good life, to take possession of our bodies 
and spirits, that there is in parasite life. 
If the devil walks about as a roaring lion, 
seeking whom he may devour, Christ, 
‘the lion of the tribe of Judah,’ goes about 
to save, and to nourish, secking to take 
possession of us. Shall we not invite 
him ? 

The truth requires us to extend the 
principle we have presented in regard to 
vermin. If it is true that all good life 
has its corresponding parasite, it is also 
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true that all evil life has its corresponding 
enemy, which is to it as vermin. The 
spirit of evil works from the surface to 
destroy life, and God with his subtilties 
works from within, to destroy death and 
evil. All good influences which are at 
work in this world and in Hades, are to 
Satan’s life, as vermin : they prey upon it, 
So we may say the devil is ‘ wormy ;’ his 
whole kingdom is full of vermin. He 
may make age much account as he pleases, 
of kidnapping believers, and conveying 
them into Hades—he will soon find that 
part of his kingdom is infested with ver- 
min, and be obliged to vomit forth his 
victims. The introduction of Christ’s 
life into this world and Hades, will finally 
cause the great vomit, when ‘ the sea shall 
give up the dead which are in in it, and 
death and hell [Hades] deliver up the 
dead which are in them.’ 





Enid. 
BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 
(Continued. ) 

And Prince Geraint, now thinking that he heard 
The noble hart at bay, now the far horn, 
A little vext at losing of the hunt, 
A little at the vile occasion, rode, 
By ups and downs, through many a glassy glade 
And valley, with fixt eye following the three. 
At last they issued from the world of wood, 
And climbed upon a fair and even ridge, 

_ And showed themselves against the sky, and sank. 
And thither came Geraint, and underneath 
Beheld the long street of a little town 
In a long valley, on one side of which, 

White from the mason’s hand a fortress rose ; 
And on one side a castle in decay, 

Beyond a bridge that spanned a dry ravine : 
And out of town and valley came a noise 

As of a broad brook o’er a shingly bed 
Brawling, or like a clamor of the rooks 

At distance, ere they settle for the night. 


And onward to the fortress rode the three, 
And entered, and were lost behind the walls. 
“So,” thought Geraint, ‘‘I have tracked him to his 
And down the long street riding wearily, [earth.” 
Found every hostel full, and everywhere 
Was hammer lid to hoof, and the hot hiss 
And bustling whistle of the youth who scoured 
His master’s armor; and of such a one 
He asked, ‘‘What means the tumult in the town?” 
Who told him, scouring still, ‘The sparrow-hawk!”’ 
Then riding close behind an ancient churl, 

Who, smitten by the dusty sloping beam, 

Went sweating underneath a sack of corn, 

Asked yet once more what meant the hubbub here? 
Who answered gruffly, “‘Ugh! the sparrow-hawk.” 
Then riding further past an armorer’s, 

Who with back turned, and bowed above his work, 
Sat riveting a helmet on his knee, 

He put the self-same query. but the man, 

Not turning round, nor looking at him, said : 

** Friend, he that labors for the sparrow-hawk 
Has little time for idle questioners.” 

Whereat Geraint flashed into sudden spleen : 

“ A thousand pips eat up your sparrow-hawk ! 
Tits, wrens, and all winged nothings peck him 
Ye think the rustic cackle of your bourg (dead! 
fhe murmur of the world! What is it to me? 

® wretched set of sparrows, one and all, 

Whe pipe of nothing but of sparrow-hawks ! 
Speak, if you be not like the rest, hawk-mad, 
Where can I get me harborage for the night ? 
And arms, arms, arms to fight my enemy? Speak!” 
At this the armorer turning all amazed 

And seeing one so gay in purp!e silks, 

Came forward with the helmet yet in hand 

And answered, ‘‘Pardon me, O stranger knight ; 
We hold a tourney here to-morrow morn, 

And there is scantly time for half the work. 
Arms? truth! I know not: allare wanted here. 
Harborage? truth, good truth, I know not, save, 
It may be, at Earl Ynuiol’s o’er the bridge 
Yonder.” He spoke and fel! to work again. 

Then rode Geraint, a little spleenful yet, 
Across the bridge that spauned the dry ravine. 
There musing sat the hoary-headed Earl, 

(His dress a suit of frayed magnificence, 

Once fit for feasts of ceremony,) and said: 
“Whither, fair son?” to whom Geraint replied, 
** O friend, I seek a harborage for the night.” 
Then Yniol, «‘ Enter therefore and partake 

The slender entertainment of a house 

Qnce rich, now poor, but ever open-doored.” 

* Thanks, venerable friend,” replied Geraint ; 

** So that you do not serve me sparrow-hawks 

For supper, I will enter, I will eat 

With all the passion of a twelve hours’ fast.” 
Then sighed and smiled the hoary-headed Earl, 
And answered, ‘* Graver cause than yours is mine 
To curse this hedgerow thief, the sparrow-hawk : 
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But in, go in; for save yourself desire it 
We will not touch upon him ev'n in jest.” 

Then rode Geraint into the castle court, 
His charger trampling many a prickly star 
Of sprouted thistle on the broken stones. 
He looked and saw that all was ruinous. 
Here stood a shattered archway plumed with fern ; 
And here had fallen a great part of a tower, 
Whole, like a crag that tumbles from the cliff, 
And like a crag was gay with wilding flowers : 
And high above a piece of turret stair, 
Worn by the feet that now were silent, wound 
Bare to the sun, and monstrous ivy-stems 
Claspt the gray walls with hairy-fibred arms, 
And sucked the joining of the stones, and looked 
A knot, beneath, of snakes, aloft, a grove. 

And while he waited in the castle court, 
The voice of Enid, Yniol’s daughter, rang 
Clear through the open casement of the Hall. 
Singing; and as the sweet voice of a bird, 
Heard by the lander in a lonely isle, 
Moves him to think what kind of bird it is 
That sings so delicately clear, and make 
Conjecture of the plumage and the form; 
So the sweet voice of Enid moved Geraint ; 
And made him like a man abroad at morn 
When first the liquid note beloved of men 
Comes flying over many a windy wave 
To Britain, and in April suddenly 
Breaks from a coppice gemmed with green and red, 
And he suspends his converse with a friend, 
Or it may be the labor of his hands, 
To think or say. ‘* There is the nightengale ;” 
So fared it with Geraint, who thought and said, 
« Here, by God’s grace, is the one voice for me.” 


It chanced the song that Enid sang was one 
Of fortune and her wheel, and Enid sang : 


«Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel and lower the 
proud ; 
Turn thy wild wheel through sunshine, storm, 
and cloud ; 
Thy wheel and thee we neither love nor hate. 


** Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel with smile or 
frown ; 
With that wild wheel we go not up or down ; 
Our hoard is little, but our hearts are great. 


** Smile and we smile, the lords of many lands; 
Frown and we smile, the lords of our own hands; 
For man is man and master of his fate. 


«Turn, turn thy wheel above the staring crowd; 
Thy wheel and thou are shadows in the cloud ; 
Thy wheel and thee we neither love nor hate.” 


** Hark, by the bird’s song you may learn the 
nest ;” 
Said Yniol; ‘* Enter quickly.” Entering then, 
Right o’er a mount of new-fallen stones, 
The dusky-raftered, many cobwebbed hall, 
He found an ancient dame in dim brocade ; 
And near her, like a blossom vermeil-white, 
That lightly breaks a faded flower-sheath, 
Moved the fair Enid, all in faded silk, 
Her daughter. In a moment thought Geraint, 
‘* Here by God’s rood is the one maid for me.” 
But none spake word except the hoary Ear! : 
** Enid, the good knight's horse stands in the court; 
Take him to stall, and give him corn, and then 
Go to the town and buy us flesh and wine; 
And we will make us merry as we may. 
Our hoard is little, but our hearts are great.” 
He spake: the Prince, as Enid past him, fain 
To follow, strode a stride, but Yniol caught 
His purple scarf, and held, and said, ** Forbear! 
Rest ! the good house. though ruined, O my Son, 
Endures not that her guest should serve himself.” 
And reverencing the custom of the house, 
Geraint, from utter courtesy, forbore. 


So Enid took his charger to the stall ; 
And after went her way across the bridge, [Earl 
And reached the town, and while the Prince and 
Yet spoke together, came again with one, 
A youth, that following with a costrel bore 
The means of goodly welcome, flesh and wine. 
And Enid brought swee: cakes to make them cheer, 
And in her veil enfolded, manchet bread. 
And then, because their hall must also serve 
For kitchen. boiled the flesh, and spread the board, 
And stood behind, and waited on the three. 
And seeing her so sweet and serviceable, 
Geraint had longing in him evermore 
To stoop and kiss tke tender little thumb, 
That crost the trencher as she laid it down : 
But after all had eaten, then Geraint, 
For now the wine made summer in his veins, 
Let his eye rove in following, or rest 
On Enid at her lowly handmaid-work, 
Now here, now there, about the dusky hall ; 
Then suddenly addrest the hoary Earl: 


** Fair Host and Earl, I pray your courtesy; 

This sparrow-hawk, what is he, tell me of him. 
His name? but no, good faith, I will not have it; 
For if he be the knight whom late I saw 

Ride into that new fortress by your town, 

White from the mason’s hand, then have I sworn 
From his own tips to have it—I am Geraint 

Of Devon—for this morning when the Queen 

Sent her own maiden to demand the name, 
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His dwarf, a vivious under-shapen thing, 

Struck at her with his whip, and she returned 
Indignant to the queen ; and then I swore 

That I would track this caitifft to his hold, 

And fight and break his pride, and have it of him. 
And all unarmed I rode, and thought to find 
Arms in your town, where all the men are mad ; 
They take the rustic murmur of their bourg 

For the great wave that echoes round the world ; 
They would not hear me speak : but if you know 
Where I can light on arms, or if yourself 

Should have them, tell me, seeing I have sworn 
That I will break his pride and learn his name, 
Avenging this great insult done the Queen.” 


Then cried Earl Yniol. ‘ Art thou he indeed, 
Geraint, a name far-sounded among men 
For noble deeds? and truly I, when first 
I saw you moving by me on the bridge, 
Felt you were somewhat, yea and by your state 
And presence might have guessed you one of those 
That eat in Arthur’s hall at Camelot. 
Nor speak I now from foolish flattery ; 
For this dear child hath often heard me praise 
Your feats of arms, and often when I paused 
Hath asked again, and ever loved to hear ; 
So grateful is the noise of noble deeds 
To noble hearts who see but acts of wrong: 
O never yet had woman such a pair 
Of suiters as this maiden ; first Limours, 
A creature wholly given to brawls and wine, 
Drank even when he wooed ; and be he dead 
I know not, but he past to the wild land 
The second was your foe, the sparrow-hawk, 
My curse, my nephew—I will not let his name 
Slip from my lips if I can help it--he, 
When I that knew him fierce and turbulent 
Refused her to him, then his pride awoke ; 
And since the proud man often is the mean, 
He sowed a slander in the common ear, 
Affirming that his father left him gold, 
And in my charge, which was not rendered to him ; 
Bribed with large promises the men who served 
About my person, the more easily 
Because my means were somewhat broken into 
Through open doors and hospitality ; 
Raised my own town against me in the night 
Before my Enid’s birthday, sacked my house ; 
From my own earldom foully ousted me; 
Built that new fort to overawe my friends, 
For truly there are those who love me yet; 
And keeps me in this ruinous castle here, 
Where doubtless he would put me soon to death 
But that his pride too much despises me : 
And I myself sometimes despise myself ; 
For I have iet men be, and have their way ; 
Am much too gentle, have not used my power : 
Nor know I whether I be very base 
Or very manful, whether very wise 
Or very foolish; only this I know, 
That whatever evil happen to me, 
I seem to suffer nothing heart or limb, 
But can endure it all most patiently.” 


** Well said, true heart,” replied Geraint, ‘‘ but 
That if, as I suppose, your nephew fights [arms: 
In next day's tourney, I may bresk his pride.” 


And Yniol answered, ‘‘ Arms, indeed, but old 
And rusty, old and rusty, Prince Geraint, 
Are mine, and therefore at your asking, yours. 
But in this tournament can no man tilt, 
Except the lady he loves best be there, 
Two forks are fixt into the meadow ground, 
And over these is laid a silver wand, 
And over that is placed the sparrow-hawk, 
The prize of beauty for the fairest there. 
And this, what knight soever be in the field 
Lays claim to for the lady at his side, 
And tilts with my good nephew thereupon, 
Who being apt at arms and big of bone 
Has ever woo it for the lady with him, 
And toppling over all antagonism 
Has earued himself the name of sparrow-hawk, 
But you, that have no lady, cannot fight.” 


To whom Geraint with eyes all bright replied, 
Leaning a little toward him, ** Your leave? 
Let me lay lance in rest, O noble host, 
For this dear child, hecause I never saw, 
Though having seen all beauties of our time, 
Nor can see elsewhere, unything 80 fair. 
And if I fall, her name will yet remain 
Untarnished as before; butif I live, 
So aid me heaven, when at mine uttermost, 
AsI will make her truly my true wife.” 
Then, howsoever patient, Yniol’s heart 
Danced in his bosom, seeing better days. 
And looking round he saw not Enid there, 
(Who, hearing her own name, had slipt away,) 
But that old dame, to whom full tenderly, 
And fondling all her hand in his, he said, 
‘* Mother, a maiden is a tender thing, 
And best by her that bore her understood. 
Go thou to rest, but ere thou go to rest 
Tell her, and prove her heart toward the Prince.” 


So spake the kindly-hearted Earl, and she 
With frequent smile and nod departing found, 
Half disarrayed as to her rest, the girl ; 

Whom first she kissed on either cheek, and then 
On either shining shoulder laid a hand, 
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And kept her off and gazed upon her face, 
And told her all their converse in the hall, 
Proving her heart ; but never light and shade 
Coursed one another more on open ground 
Beneath a troubled heaven, than red and pale 
Across the face of Enid hearing her ; 

While slowly falling as a scale that falls, 

When weight is added only grain by grain, 
Sank her sweet head upon her gentle breast ; 
Nor did she lift an eye nor speak a word, 

Rapt in the fear and in the wonder of it; 

So moving without answer to her rest 

She found no rest, and ever failed to draw 

The quiet night into her blood, but lay 
Contemplating her own unworthiness ; 

And when the pale and bloodless east began 

To quicken to the sun, arose, and raised 

Her mother too, and hand in hand they moved 
Down to the meadow where the jousts were held, 
And waited there for Yniol and Geraint. 


And thither came the twain, and when Geraint 
Beheld her first in field, awaiting him, 
He felt, were she the prize of bodily torce, 
Himself beyond the rest pushing could move 
The chair of Idris. Yniol’s rusted arms 
Were on his princely person, but through these 
Princelike his bearing shone ; and errant knights 
And ladies came, and by and by the town 
Flowed in, and settling circled all the lists. 
And there they fixed the forks into the ground, 
And over these they placed a silver wand, 
And over that « golden sparrow-hawk, 
Then Yniol’s nephew, after trumpet blown, 
Spake to the lady with him and proclaimed, 
** Advance and take as fairest of the fair, 
For I these two years past have won it for thee, 
The prize of beauty,” Loudly spake the Prince, 
‘* Forbear : there is a worthier,” and the knight 
With some surprise and thrice as much disdain 
Turned, and beheld the four, and all his face 
Giowed like the heart of a great fire at Yule, 
So burnt he was with passion, crying out, 
** Do battle for it then,” no more; and thrice 
They clashed together, and thrice they brake their 

spears, 

Then each, dishorsed and drawing, lashed at each 
So often and with such blows, that all the crowd 
Wondered, and now and then from distant walls 
There came aclapping as of phantom hands. 
So twice they fought, and twice they breathed, and 
The dew of their great labor, and the blood [still 
Of their strong bodies, flowing, drained their force. 
But either’s force was matched till Yniol’s ery, 
‘“‘Remember that great insult done the Queen,” 
Increased Geraint’s, who heaved his blade aloft, 
And cracked the helmet through, and bit the bone, 
And felled him, and set foot upon his breast, 
And said, ‘Thy name?” To whom the fallen man 
Made answer, groaning, ‘‘ Edyrn, son of Nudd ! 
Ashamed am I that I shouid tell it thee. 
My pride is broken: men have seen my fall.” 
‘** Then, Edryn, son of Nudd,” replied Geraiat, 
“These two things shalt thou do, or else thou diest. 
First, thou thyself, thy lady, and thy dwarf, 
Shalt ride to Arthur's court, and being there, 
Crave pardon for that insult done the Queen, 
And shalt abide her judgment on it; next, 
Thou shalt give back their earldom to thy kin. 
These two things shalt thou do, or thou shalt die.’ 
And Edyrn answered, ‘These things will | do, 
For I have never yet been overthrown, 
And thou hast overthrown me, and my pride 
Is broken down, for Enid sees my fall!” 
And rising up, he rede to Arthur's court, 
And there the Queen forgave him easily. 
And being young, he changed himself, and grew 
To hate the sin that seemed so like his own 
Of Modred, Arthur’s nephew, and fell at last 
In the great battle fighting for the king. 


To be continued. 





Tue TeLcecrapn Prosects or tHe Wor-p. 
—There is no discovery or invention which 
has come so immediately and extensively into 
use as that of the magnetic telegraph. Every 
government seems to feel the necessity for it; 
and even in Japan it has becn adopted as a 
useful agent for the government. Very soon 
the whole globe will be covered with telegraph 
wires, and every part of it be brought into clo- 
ser connection and closer interests. Russia 
has determined to establish a line from St. Pe- 
terburg across Siberia to the Amoor river, and 
thence to Russian America, which wii] be but 
a short distance from our Pacific States. This 
will probably be the first reliable connection 
which will be made between the two conti- 
nents. A project is already on foot for sub- 
marine cables trom India to Australia, to be 
laid by the united actions of the government: 
of England and Holland. The English homo 

vernment and the Kast India government 


ind themselves to connect the India peninsula - 
with the island of Singapore ; the Dutch yov-. 


ernment agrees to carry out the connection to 
the southeast point of the island of Javs, 
which belongs to Holland; and the Australian 
government will unite their contineat to Java. 
— Scientific American. 
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